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it. In addition, local authorities may seek specific parliamen-
tary authority to do certain things. This is done by promot-
ing a Private Bill in Parliament (see pages 105-106). A Private
Act only applies to the local authority to which it refers and
not to all local authorities.
The first thing that strikes one about the functions of
local authorities is their extraordinary variety. An alpha-
betical list of the main functions of the "all-purpose" authori-
ties begins with "Allotments, provisions of" and ends with
"Wild birds protection." In the list are such varied matters as
"Baths and Wash-houses/' "Blind, welfare of," "Cemeteries
and Mortuaries," "Education," "Housing and slum clearance,"
"Libraries, art galleries, and museums," "Police/* and "Roads
and Bridges."
In considering the functions of local authorities it may
be as well to start with the duties which, until the modern era
of local government, were the responsibility of the Justices of
the Peace and the parishes. These were "the keeping of the
King's peace," the maintenance of roads and bridges, and the
relief of poverty.
Unlike the system which obtains in many counties, the
police in Britainie are controlled by local authorities and not
by the central government. This is considered to be an impor-
tant democratic safeguard since it is impossible for an unscrup-
ulous Minister to use the police for partisan purposes. On the
other hand, the Home Secretary has considerable supervisory
powers. Part of the cost of the police is met from the central
Exchequer, and the Home Secretary may, in certain circum-
stances, withhold the police grant which is paid from central
funds. Local authorities are naturally reluctant to tell the
rate-payers in their area that because the Home Secretary is
dissatisfied with the standard of their police, the entire cost
16 Except for the Metropolitan Police in London.